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undreds o yf Exciting Ideas 
in this best selling book from Viking Press 


courtesy McCalls Corp. 


M any years of preparation lay behind the superb 

coverage of this lavish book of creative art and handcrafts. Page 
after page is filled with imaginative ideas you can 

instantly put to practical use in the fields of painting, 

decorating, construction and design. Written by top professionals 
in art and education, “Creative Crafts For Everyone” is that 
different book you have been seeking! The 261 pages 

are a veritable treasure trove of procedures and information for 
artists of every level of experience. 

Teachers will find enough ideas included to spark their 

art programs for years to come! Hobby-craftsmen will be delighted 
with the rich array of new horizons to explore. And most 
important of all—practically everything described in this book 
can be created at little or no cost. Paint, paste, crayons, 

kitchen tools, scrap materials—these are the magic 

means to these adventures in creativity. 


GRAFTS FOR EVERYONE 


$6.50 at bookstores. Available thru Design Magazine Book Service at $5.95 
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ANNOUNCEMENT TO 
ADULT EDUCATION DIRECTORS & TEACHERS 


from the Editor of Hou S e Be autitul 


magazine 


During the coming school year House Beautiful will publish, monthly, two separate series of Craft articles which teachers 
in the adult craft field should find useful for their classes. Both will start in the October issue and continue for eight 


consecutive months. 


We are making this announcement at the suggestion of David Rauch, Director of Adult, Parent and Family Life Education 
for the Great Neck Public Schools in Great Neck, New York. He came to us with this request, saying that if the craft teachers 
of Great Neck could only know sooner, several weeks prior to publication, what craft stories we were going to publish, the 
teachers could make better use of them . . . even perhaps conducting a special course around the House Beautiful series. 


Dr. Rauch and the Adult Craft Coordinator of Great Neck Schools, Mrs. Justine Milgrom, will assist us in making the two 
series as useful as possible for teachers to use with their classes. 


One series of articles will be on “Creative Stitchery.” This will be in part, a “rerun” of the famous Mariska Karasz articles 
from 1952-53 which had so big an influence and which have become collectors’ items. 


The other series is built around the theme, “Exploring the Nature of Materials.” It will appeal to both men and women. The 


outline is as follows: 


October issue (out September 20th) 
November issue (cout October 20th) 
December issue (out November 20th) 
January issue (out December 20th) 
February issue (out January 20th) 
March issue (out February 20th) 
April issue (out March 20th) 

May issue (out April 20th) 

June issue (out May 20th) 


Mosaics from shards of mirror and glass 
Paper and foils 

Paper and foils 

Hardware made from sheet pewter 
Gauze weaving (requiring no loom) 
Case plastics 

Sand castings 

Glass fusing 

How to use the wind (kites, 

streamers, banners, wind harps, etc.) 


If you decide to use either of these series as the basis of teaching, we can be of service to you in two different ways. 


Your students will be eligible for a student rate for a year’s subscription, at $4.50, which is 25 per cent below the normal 
yearly subscription rate. Special student subscription blanks will be sent you on request. Thus your students will have a 
monthly syllabus to work from. We are endeavoring to make each month’s lesson meaty enough to fill your class sessions. 


For the teacher’s own preparatory work, House Beautiful can send advance proofs of each month’s material about two weeks 
before publication date. But you will have to so notify us of your wishes and which series you want advance service on. This | 


notification should reach us no later than October Ist. 


{press 


| To Elizabeth Gordon, Editor 
House Beautiful 
572 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me the following material for my course 
Advance proofs of “Creative Stichery” series. 


Advance proofs of second series described above. 
Special student subscription blanks. Quantity: 


NAME 
POSITION 
SCHOOL 
TITLE OF COURSE: 


NUMBER OF ADULTS TAKING COURSE 
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COMMERCIAL 


and Fashion Illustration, Phetography & Interior Decoration —Professional 
training. Individual advancement credits applicable to college degree. 
(o-educational G. I. training available Attractive residence for out-of- 
town girls, walking distance to school. Living accommodations secured for 
men. Enter lst Monday each month 

Write Office or Registrar, Rm. 543. Specify course 


RAY-VOGUE SCHOOLS 
750 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11 


WATERCOLOR COURSE 


Season 1961-62 
Full color methods and art representation. 
Monthly pass card, private studio invitation. 


MARGARET CARRELL 749\2 N. Ridgewood Place 
HOllywood 4-0323 


iT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal 
you can make sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment. Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped ormatures. Pieces air harden; 
are strong and permanent; may 

carved, filed and sanded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


at leading dealers. Send 10c for 16- 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-metal”. 

the sculp-metal company 
701-C investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


“High Quality, Perfect 
Rubens’ Brushes’ 
SAYS 


STOCKBRIDGE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
M. Grumbacher, Inc. 
ae 460 West 34th Street 
" New York 1, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
The superior quality of the bristle, be ; 
ae together with the expert craftsmanship 
+j%that is required to make such superb 
brushes, have made the Rubens brushes 
the symbol of perfection. 
Batt I always look for the Grumbacher FG 
+ Rubens name to be sure of obtaining the 
_-~—s— same high quality, perfect brushes, which 
I. have always used. 
a Very truly yours, 
Warman bir 
Norman Rockwell 
ORDER FROM YOUR FAVORITE ART STORE = 


UMBACHER 460 west 34th sr., 


iSTS’ MATERIAL NEW YORK 1, N.Y 


Annabel and Carol—designers for16 million readers .. . 


KID ART FOR NATIONAL ADS 


Two little girls recently became advertising artists for 
a product advertisement which will soon be seen by better 
than sixteen million readers of home improvement maga- 
zines. Their brainstorm, adapted by the agency handling 
the account of Philip Carey Company, makers of building 
materials, is seen below. Symbolizing the company slogan 
that describes products for “Jnside, Outside, all around 
the House,” tyro artists Annabel Stolley (6) and Carol 
Gordon (10) made a joint pencil sketch and submitted it 
in the agency’s competition. Now, dressed up by the art 
director, their handiwork will be seen in House & Home, 
House Beautiful, Look, Good Housekeeping and a host 
of other periodicals, starting this fall. Admittedly a clever 
advertising gimmick, the application points up the versa- 
tility of art for selling. A professionally slick rendering 
might lack the eye-appeal of this fey treatment. 4 
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EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


4 Regional and National News in Art and Education 
4 Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 
4 Association affairs. 


4 Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 


Subscription to Non-Members Is 
$3.00 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, 


“Creative Crafts for Everyone 
contains the best projects from DESIGN 
. . . expanded into deluxe book form... 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 NDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 8, JULY 2, 1946 AND JUNE fi. 19 208) 


showing the ownership, management and circulation OF DESIGN, vubiiehed “bimonthly 


except July and August at Columbus, Ohio for Sept., Oct., 1960. 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher and editor and business manager 
are: Publisher, Design Publishing Co., Inc., Columbus, Ohio. Editor, G. Alan Turner, 
Columbus, Ohio. Business Manager, Margaret Armbrust, Columbus, Ohio. 


2. The owner is: Design Publishing Co., Inc., 337 8S. High St., Columbus, Ohio; 
Felix Payant Woodstock, N. Y.; J. Paul McNamara, 50 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio; 
Leveque-Lincoln Tower, Columbus, Ohio, and Hughes Miller, Bronx- 
ville, N. 


3. That the known bondholder, mortgagee, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears on the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also under tie state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the affiants full knowledge and belief as io the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of bonafide owner. 


The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was 12500. 

(Signed) G. Alan Turner 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of September, 1961. 
JULIANA M. TURNER 
(My commission expires August 4, 19463) 


NEEDS AN ELEPHANTS TUSK? 


Flashing gems to dazzle an imaginative aves: 
ndings to help you create lovely rings, earrings, necklaces, b 
e stock a veritable treasure trovg+of i i c 


ch Village | 


$5.95 


list price 


available to 
subscribers thru 
Design Magazine . 
Book Service at 


$5.25 


A. endless variety of fascinating shapes and subjects 
can be created by paper folding. All you need is a sheet 
of paper to plunge into this ancient Japanese funcraft. 
Here is the technique shown in scores of exciting ways by 
author, Samuel Randlett. Fully illustrated. 192 pages. 


published by 


E.P. DUTTON & CO. N.Y.C. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


By KENNETH F. BATES, I/nstructor, Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Art. This authoritative, thoroughly practical guide 
is an essential source book for artists, art students, and 
hobbyists. In its pages, an expert presents the basic 
principles of design, shows how to create original and 
individual designs, and demonstrates their practical ap- 
plication in all phases of art. Here are just a few of the 
subjects discussed in detail: 
» Simple concepts of spot, line, 
and shape. 
sic oEsion >» History of design: conventional; 
BA cae geometric; abstract; nonobjec- 
aay tive; surrealistic, etc. 
| >» How to apply the principles of 
design to mosaics, jewelry, 
drawings, paintings, textiles, 
sculpture, ceramics, pottery, 
enamels. 
174 pages. Over 180 illustrations 
in color and black and white. $4.95 


Get your copy at any bookstore, 
or mail coupon NOW! 


———— MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE - 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. D-11 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Enclosed is check/money order 
for $4.95. Please send postpaid a 
copy of BASiIc DESIGN: Principles 
Practice by F. Bates. 
or any reason am not com- 
pletely satisfied, I may return the Address 
book within 10 days for full re- 
fund of purchase price. City Zone State 


Name 
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GRUMBACHER 


2 in 


Broad strokes with the 
flat side...Thin lines 
with the pointed edge. 


Bevelled plastic 
handle for making 
highlights, for 
burnishing and 


scraping. 

© 6143—Finest Quality 
Red Sable—1” only— 
Ox Hair—4"—1.65 Papercraft at its Finest! 
3 —2.40 MORE THAN 270 examples of imaginative paper sculpture are 
= 1“—3.50 | illustrated in this wonderful book of inspiration for art 
2 } teachers, students and hobbyists. Here are countless spring- 


boards to creativity in a form of craftsmanship that everyone 
will enjoy. LIST PRICED AT $4.00, and available thru Design 
Magazine’s Book Service at $3.50 to our subscribers. 


REINHOLD PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


M. GRUMBACHER 
At your favorite art store | | : 


4 476 West 34th St. New York 1, N.Y. 


How to crack a tough nut... 


All this talk about recession hasn’t affected the best bargain for art 
teachers and crafts hobbyists. We’re talking about the time-tested, favor- 
ite choice of schools everywhere. “DESIGN TECHNICS” of course; 
the handy, prop-open handbook that introduces you to forty popular 
and little-known art procedures. A yearful of fascinating ideas at a 
down-to-earth price. 


THE “TEAGHER-PROVED” HANDBOOK OF ART PROCEDURES 


JUST A FEW OF THE PROJECTS: textile decorating . . . pastels .. . 
batik . . . silk screen . . . collage . . . paper mache . . . drypoint 
... scratchboard ... pencil painting . . . woodcuts ... glass decorating 
. . mezzotint . . . charcoal sketching . . . junk rejuvenation . . . and 


twenty-six others; 


4 only $2.25 per Copy 


order from 


Design Publishina Co. 337 S. High Columbus 15, Ohio 
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VOLUME 63, No. 1 SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER/ 1961 


g. alan turner, editor 


FEATURES 

Kiddie Art for National Ads 
The Wonders Of An Art Museum | leis 
Made With String, Edna L. Archer 
Painting a Still Life, Henry Gasser 
Techniques in Casein Painting, Leonard Brooks ___ 16 
Art Adventures, Michael M. Engel (ie a 
The Sand Castle, Jerome Hill. aan 

The Art of Serigraphy, 
Hughes Miller & Erich Traumann 
Three Serigraphs From One Stencil, Leo Askew . 29 
Big Fellows in Paper Mache, Jeanne L. Bergstrom. 30 
Experiments in Exotic Media, Bernard Chaet 33 
History’s Longest Kiss 37 
Sculpture With Gauze 38 
Sculpture by Painters 39 

NOTRE DAME: a serigraph by G.C.F. Dietz DEPARTMENTS 

What's On Your Mind? Amalia Di Donato a 


Contributing Editors 


elcome to another year of creative art! Starting with this Art Education: Edwin Ziegfeld, Alfred Howell, 
issue, as we have for the past sixty-two years, Design Magazine | Ray Faulkner, Marion Miller, 
will offer to its readers the most usable material existent in a wide | 
variety of fields. Our purpose remains the same as it has always Techniques: Dong Kingman, Matlack Price, 
; Alfred Pelikan, Henry Gasser, 
been: to inspire imaginative artists and craftsmen with illustrated Reynold Weidenaar. 
features by s iti Is 1SS 
te s by successtul practitioners In this issue, for example, you Lichen, Sam Kramer, 
will learn the studio secrets of Serigraphy, Casein painting tech- Victoria Betts, Edward Winter, i. 
nique, Roller painting and several unusual media seldom previously Mary Diller, Michael Engel, L.L.D. 2 
explored by painters. And, for an excursion into childhood nos- Design: Otto Karl Bach, Clara M. Cioban 
talgia, we present that timeless triumph of architecture—the build- Donna Stoddard - 


ing of a sand castle. As always, the pages of Design are open to ie 
its readers for their written contributions. Have you created some- Business Staff : 


thing unusual? Tell us about it. 7 Business Manager Circulation 
Margaret Armbrust Juliana Gage 
Advertisi Subscriptions 

The Publisher C. C. Bolin Lillie Evans 


Felix Payant/President 
Hughes Miller/Vice-Pres. 
J. Paul McNamara/Secretary 
Kenneth Johnston/Treasurer 


a th e creative art ma gaZin C CONCERNING CORRESPONDENCE AND CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Inquiries of all types should always be accompanied by self- 
| : addressed, stamped envelope. Editorial material accepted on 
contributing, non-remunerative basis. Must be typed and 
double-spaced. Please enclose stamped return envelope. 


Published bimonthly except July and August by Design Pub- 
lishing Company, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly 7 
subscription: USA and Canada, $4.50; foreign, $5. - 
ON ORDERING EXTRA COPIES OF DESIGN (back issves or ; 
current number): Advance payment is required in all cases, 
from individuals, schools, libraries and any other source. 2 


4 Orders not accompanied by remittance cannot be filled or 
THIS ISSUE S COVER correspondence undertaken. Additional copies are available 
Marie Wilner’s mood-drenched oil of a city lost in fog is typical to subscribers only, at the rate of 80c¢ per copy. 


of her disarmingly simple approach to all she paints. Things begin Copyright 1961 by Design Publishing Company. Entered 
sly p pp p 8 8 second class matter Sept. 16, 1933, at the Postoffice at 


with a few splashes of color; then she builds from these seemingly 
accidental effects, and soon the viewer's eye is tantalized by haunt- on all articles and features reserved by DESIGN Publishing 
ing images. Mrs. Wilner’s unusual approach to painting is described Company. 

on pages 20-21. Cover plate courtesy M. Grumbacher, Inc. a DESIGN is indexed in the “Reader's Guide” at libraries 


everywhere, and also in ‘Art Index’’ of your local library. <, 
Full year volumes of DESIGN are available to subscribers ‘ 
only on microfilm. Write to: University Microfilms, 313 N. ts 
First St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. A 
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REVIEW SECTION 


Stan Fraydas 
List price: $7.50 


GRAPHIC HUMOR 
Reinhold Publisher 

Excellent introduction to the methods used in professional car- 
tooning. The well-illustrated text covers basic cartooning techniques, 
development of original style, preparation of art for reproduction, 
historic costume file, marketing art and other pertinent subjects. 
128 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $6.50 


GRAPHIC ANNUAL 61/62 edited by Walter Herdeg 
Hastings House, Publisher List price: $15.00 

The just-released 10th Anniversary edition of the most selective 
composium of superior work in graphic art. Richly illustrated in 
full color, this tremendous volume offers 849 examples of the most 
imaginative advertising art produced throughout the world. In- 
cluded: advertisements, booklets, calendars, book jackets, record 
albums, posters, trademarks, TV art, packaging, magazine covers. 
233 deluxe pages. 


Subscriber price: $13.25 


DESIGN FOR YOU Ethel Beitler & Bill Lockhart 
John Wiley & Sons List price: $7.95 

A thorough exploration of the meanings and applications of 
valid design. Fully illustrated coverage that ranges from graphic 
art and handcrafts through architecture and furnishings, with a 
wealth of information on the methods by which top design in each 
are achieved. No other existing text covers so many aspects of in- 
terest to the teacher and student of applied art, nor so fully. 
206 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $7.95 


PAINTING IN THE 20th CENTURY Werner Hoftmann 
Praeger, Publishers List price: $42.50 (2 vols.) 
A monumental, two volume history of the art of our century. 
Its tremendous scope is fortified with 450 large sized plates, in- 
cluding 55 in full color, and the coverage is a virtual parade of 
styles, techniques and factual data of every major and many lesser- 
known artists who lifted a brush since Cezanne. For the art his- 
torian, collector, student and professional, this two book art library 
is the near-ultimate in concise summation of Modern Art. 969 
pages. 
% Subscriber price: $35 for orders received by Oct. 20, 1961; 
$37.50 thereafter. 


art books at professional discount 
available to our subscribers only 


Special arrangements have been made with America’s leading 
publishers to obtain for you the latest and standard titles in art 
and educational publishing. As this is a courtesy service, NO 
ORDERS CAN BE ACCEPTED ON A TRIAL BASIS. ‘ 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 

In addition to securing low, discount rates, you can thus simplify 
book ordering and hold bookkeeping to a minimum. Eliminate 
ordering from several sources by forwarding your list of needs to: 
Book Service, Design Magazine, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


HOW TO ORDER: 

Give title, author’s name and publisher. Enclose remittance with 
order (check or money order requested). Discount price is indi- 
cated below book review, following * symbol. If you wish any 
title not reviewed, always enclose list price and we will remit 
discount difference obtained, when possidle. (Payment at time of 
order is required since we act merely as your representative.) 
Schools and |ibraries only may request later billing, if on official 
purchase order of your institution. Design will absorb shipping 
costs and book will be sent directly to you from publisher. All 
Canadian and foreign orders must add a nominal charge of 25c 
per book to defray special handling and postage. 


CONCERNING INQUIRIES: 
Always enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope. We will appre- 
ciate your holding such correspondence to actual orders. 


THE VISUAL EXPERIENCE Bates Lowery 
Prentice-Hall, Publisher List price: $6.95 

Like a detailed visit through the finest museums is this armchair 
experience in understanding the meanings of fine art. Every teacher 
will find it invaluable in planning the year’s art program, for its 
highly interesting method of presentation is a sweeping panorama 
of the art story from earliest Egypt through our own times. Side 
by side, masterpieces of every age are compared, analyzed and 
reproduced in superb plates, many in full color. A recommended 
choice. 216 plates, 272 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $5.95 


GIFTS, GADGETS & GLAMOUR Marjorie Canfield Green 
Bruce Publishing Co. List price: $2.75 


A practical book of craft projects for making gifts. Filled with 
original ideas that range from making decorated aprons, toys and 
Christmas favors through seashell jewelry, clothespin fairies, lamps 
and bookends. Want a bank made from a discarded tin can? A 
gift box lovingly created from a fragile eggshell? You’ll find illus- 
trated directions in this fine little volume. 96 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $2.50 


COURSE IN CASEIN PAINTING Leonard Brooks 
Reinhold Publishers List price: $3.95 


Invaluable to both beginner and advanced painter who would 
explore the casein medium. Written by one of America’s most ver- 
satile artists. (For a typical sampling of its content matter see the 
feature article beginning on page 16 of this issue of Design.) 


% Subscriber price: $3.50 


DRAWING WITH PEN & INK Arthur L. Guptill 
Reinhold Publisher List price: $8.95 


A newly revised edition of the long-time best seller which became 
a collector’s item when it went out of print shortly after the author’s 
death some five years ago. His longtime friend and associate, Henry 
Pitz, has updateed the wealth of material left by Mr. Guptill, 
bringing to the aspiring student a truly authoritative workbook of 
techniques and procedures in this approach to illustrative art. Filled 
with tricks of the trade seldom available in traditional art courses. 
A highly useful workbook for student and teacher. Profusely illus- 
trated, 159 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $7.95 


HANDWROUGHT JEWELRY Joseph F. Schoenfelt 
McGraw-Hill Publisher List price: $4.95 


A well-planned book which serves as a precise guide to jewelry- 
craft procedure. Introductory section covers materials, tools, sources 
of supply, common techniques, then moves on to finishing methods, 
soldering, buffing and fusing. All important phases of shaping 
and cutting metals are described. Additional sections describe the 
use of stones, caging gems, making jewelry and creating original 
designs. 170 illustrated pages. 


% Subscriber price: $4.50 


39TH ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL A.D.C. of N.Y. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Publishers List price: $15.00 


Another year—and again—another magnificent selection of 
America’s most compelling art and design for advertising, editorial 
and promotional reproduction. 340 pages and 474 fine reproduc- 
tions of the outstanding work in national advertising, book and 
magazine layout, art for television, fashion art, cartooning, photog- 
raphy and illustration. The indispensable idea source for com- 
mercial artists, art directors, editors and aspiring students. 


% Subscriber price: $13.25 


BLOCK & SILK SCREEN PRINTING Ahliberg-Jarneryd 
Sterling Publishers List price: $3.95 


A beginner’s book on this popular craft which can produce a 
near-infinite variety of decorative applications for fabrics and other 
printable materials. Covers all important aspects of stenciling, 
printing, equipment, procedures, with excursions into linoleum and 
potato print methods. Multicolor techniques are fully described. 
Well illustrated in monochromes and full color. 91 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $3.50 
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CREATIVE PAPER DESIGN Ernst Rottger 
Reinhold Publisher List price: $4.00 


A highly imaginative workbook as three-dimensional designing 
with cut and folded peper. Hundreds of fascinating examples of 
abstract and nature-derived sculptures which have been made with 
scissors and paste as the only required tools. Though this may be 
regarded as a serious craft form, the visualization and construction 
of these paper shapes is pure fun. Children and adults will delight 
in the sport of taking blank sheets of paper and, by some magic 
alchemy, transmuting them into highly decorative forms. (A large 
number of examples may be seen in this issue, beginning on page 
148.) 95 pages, over 270 illustrations. 


% Subscriber price: $3.50 


THE ART OF ORIGAMI Samuel Randlett 
E. P. Dutton, Publisher List price: $5.95 
An ancient art form has captivated today’s public and become a 
brand-new favorite parlor game. Origami is the Japanese name for 
paper folding. Youngsters have doodled themselves paper hats, 
airplanes and toy boats for generations; now you can see the dramat- 
ic lengths to which the simple craft can be extended. Birds emerge 
from a flat sheet of paper, flapping their wings and seemingly 
ready to fly away. Frogs jump, wolves snap their stylized jaws— 
in all, almost seventy charming figures come into being under your 
guided fingertips. Origami-derived figures have been put to use as 
puppets on TV shows, make wondrous greeting cards, party place- 
cards, toys. Tools needed? None. Profusely illustrated with simple 
step-by-step directions. 192 pages. 
% Subscriber price: $5.25 


FLOWER PAINTING TECHNIQUE: Countess Maria Zichy 
Watson-Guptill, Publisher List price: $9.75 

High on any list of authorities in the flora! still life painting 
field is Countess Zichy and this volume is a gem to be treasured 
by devotees. Step-by-step, the student and professional are led 
through the techniques which produce the brilliant oils, pastels and 
watercolors which are the Zichy hallmark. Full data is included, 
ranging from the selection of materials to the framing of the finish- 
ed art. Well-illustrated in monochromes and full-color, 112 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $8.50 


Course in Casein Painting 


- 


| 


~ 


LEONARD BROOKS’ mastery of the casein medium 


has brought him international fame. In this book he describes the 
ways and means for achieving exciting results with casein paints. 
Written with the talented beginner in mind, and equally applica- 
ble to the advanced artist who would explore the medium. 


~~ 


$3.95 at bookstores. Available thru Design Book Service. 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
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PILEY wooxe 


What is good design? 
How 1s it developed? 
read 


DESIGN 
FOR YOU 


By ETHEL JANE BEITLER, Texas Technolog- 
ical College, and BILL C. LOCKHART, Texas 


Technological College 


A WINDOW ON A WONDERFUL WORLD... 

Lines, shapes, spaces, colors, textures: link 
these in any number of combinations and you 
have design. How to put them together in order 
to create good design from both the functional 
and esthetic points of view—this is the main 
theme of Design For You. 


MAJOR STRESS ON CREATIVITY .. . 

The authors coordinate here the basic in- 
formation necessary to show the reader how to 
create and then to evaluate his own designs, 
and the designs of others, by bringing out three 
main points: 


1. Combine the basic knowledge of design 
with art terms—in short, teach the lan- 


guage 
2. Suggest various creative experiences 


3. Show again and again the importance of 
art and design in everyday living 


All these points are given body and reality by 
the experiments suggested in the book, whic 
make , ore exciting and give the reader a sen- 
sitive insight into art from the professional's, as 
well as the layman’s, point of view. 


HOW THE BOOK WORKS... 

Each design element is covered in a separate 
chapter, with comments planned to motivate the 
reader's imagination, which can be adapted to 
the needs of the moment, the materials, and the 
techniques involved. Principles of design are 
explored as criteria for evaluation and organiza- 
tion. There are many photographs of profes- 
sional and amateur work; references to commer- 
cial articles now available are used to increase 
the awareness of good design. For the person 
new to design, the book gives many guides to 
sharpen his sensitivity and to promote his inter- 
est and sense of direction. 

Nobody can teach creativity, but it can be 
aroused by the right combination of words and 
pictures. This is the reason for Design For You. 


1961 206 pages $7.95 


Send now for your on-approval copy 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: GERRY TURNER 


Rembrant: Manogh's Sacrifice 


the wonders 


ART MUSEUM 


OWN through the ages, mankind’s treasure chest of enduring beauty has been the art museum. 
Housed in great repositories around the globe is the summing up of all that matters—the keys which 
can unlock sweeping vistas of history, folkways, belief and the ways that humanity has built its world. 

Yet, these vast and priceless treasures often go begging for attention. In our own country, the art 
museum often echoes emptily to the occasional footstep. See what wonders are there for the viewing! 
Do you look to your newspaper and television for the answers to our era’s problems? You'll find that 
everything which seems new and unique to our day has been faced many times in the past. Time is an 
endless belt which circles around the core we call the present. And in the art museum you can see, first- 
hand, what others saw in their day, last year or a thousand years ago. 

For the architect, the costume designer, the sportsman, an art museum offers the most accurate 
record of his particular interest. Imprisoned in paint or hand-hewn artifact are the classic models from 
which he may draw inspiration and detail. Words may serve to provide information, but art is visual 
shorthand. 

The treasures of a museum are open to all, usually without cost. Reproductions are useful for show- 
ing the shadow of art, but nothing short of the original can excite one’s imagination and transport him 
back to the moment of its creation. See that frieze from the Parthenon, that necklace from a biblical 
city which lay for three thousand years under shifting sands and dirt? There is the proof of what the 
history book reports! Remember the Pharaoh who exiled Moses from an Egypt never again to be seen? 
That Egypt is gone, but the Pharaoh still remains—to be seen by your eyes. He is mummified, but his 
profile, his flesh is revealed to the curious eye. You can stand before him, just as Moses did, but pro- 
tected from his wrath by the armor of time. 

Yesterday and today stand side by side in the art museum. In one room is a carving made by a for- 
gotten artist when half the earth was still covered by ice. And in the next is the work of a man who may 
sit beside you on the train to Springfield, this afternoon. Every visit to a museum is an exciting odyssey 
for those who take the time to see as well as look. 4 
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HOLIDAY TREE begins by rolling oak tag into cone 
rtfully soaring on wings of string 1S the shape and taping it firmly. Next cover cone with wax 


bird shown at right. It. and a host of paper. Apply paste-soaked string in pleasing design, 
overlapping irregularly and allowing small openings 


other delightfully bizarre ornaments, can where holiday balls and other ornaments may be 
be made with the simplest of materials. pasted. After tree dries, remove oak tag cone and 
They make splendid decorations for party 
place cards, Christmas tree baubles and decorate base with Dek-All, glue and glitter, more 
conversation pieces. To fashion the magic string, ete. 
bird and tree, as well as an endless variety 
of shapes built around inflated balloons, 
you will need the following items: 
heavy cord, carpet warp, rick-rack or 
masking tape . . . wallpaper paste and 
liquid laundry starch . . . oak tag and 
heavy construction papers of various col- 
ors ... balloons . . . wax paper 
dowel rods . . . woodblock base . . . dec- 
orating materials (1.e., Dek-All colors, 
glue, glitter, beads and sequins. ) 
The use of balloons provides a handy 
skeleton shape around which to construct 
decorated forms. Simply inflate a_ toy 
balloon—any shape—and prepare a mix- 
ture of paste and laundry starch. Im- 
pregnate lengths of string in this mixture 
and then press the string around the bal- 
loon in a pleasing, overall design of your 
own devising. While it 1s not necessary 
to completely cover the balloon, the motif 
should be close enough to permit the 
shape to hold together when the balloon 
is removed. Allow the decorated object 
to dry. Then puncture the balloon and 
remove it from inside the shape. The 
hollow form will now be completed. De- 
pending on its size, it may be hung on 
a Christmas tree or in groupings from 
the ceiling. If color is desired, the starch- 
soaked strings may be lightly sprinkled 
with glitter, touched up with Dek-All 
and similarly decorated with beads, bits 
of shredded cellophane, cake frosting, etc. 
Construction procedure for bird and tree 
are described in captions. 4 


MAGIC BIRD starts as cut- 
out made of paper. Using 
this as template, cut out 
duplicate in wax paper. Cut 
out wings and body as 
separate pieces and allow 
for a slot at top of bird's 
back in which wings may 
later be inserted. The paste- 
soaked strings are now ap- 
plied over the wax paper. 
While still moist, sprinkle on 
glitter if desired. Allow 
both segments to dry fiat. 
They may then be joined as 
seen above and suspended 
on string or wire. 
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Using simple objects and 
different colored drapes, sketch various 
arrangements with charcoal pencil. 


Pinas painting is a complete and fascinating subject in 


itself, but it is also an excellent exercise for the inexpe- 
rienced student preparatory to painting outdoors. 

Many of the problems that arise when painting land- 
scapes can be solved by still-life practice Along with im- 
proving your knowledge of drawing, you learn the mixing 
and handling of your paint and brushes. Every type of 
texture can be studied by a careful selection of the objects 
to be painted. Silk, with its hard, shining lights, and the 
heavy, dull, absorbent quality of velvet can be observed 
as they form the draped background of your subject. 
Common kitchen objects contain a wealth of shapes and 
textures to be captured on canvas. Flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables abound with both obvious and subtle color. 
Books, lamps, furniture—everything found in your home 
can be incorporated into pleasing subjects. 

You can create your own composition, lighting effects, 
and arrangements of color. The important thing is that all 
these vital ingredients of successful painting can be studied 
and solved leisurely. Then, when you paint outdoors and 
the effects are fleeting, you will be better prepared to cope 
with them, having had some technical experience. Many 


Henry Gasser’s paintings can be found in the collections of 
more than thirty museums throughout the country. Longtime 
director of the Newark School of Fine & Industrial Art, he now 
is a consultant to leading firms and the author of several books 
on painting. A recent best-seller is “How To Draw and Paint’ 
(Dell Books.) 


students find still-life painting dull, probably because they 
resent the discipline entailed and are unable to sustain 
their interest. To counteract such boredom, study the 
masters, both old and modern, and notice how many otf 
their most important in which still-life accessories are en- 
pieces of portraiture in which still-life accessories are em- 
ployed, and see how important they are to the painting. 


Still-life backgrounds 


In his eagerness to paint the objects in his still-life 
arrangements, the student very frequently neglects the 
background. Just as long as the background fits into the 
color scheme he is content. Actually, the background is 
just as vital to the success of the painting as the objects 
being portrayed. 


PAINTING 
STILL LIFE 


by HENRY GASSER, N.A. 


Since drapery affords the most variety and its arrange- 
ment as well as its color can be controlled by the painter, 
some time should be spent in studying it as background 
material. 

Place a few tacks in the upper edge of a piece of ma- 
terial and let it hang freely, assuming its own folds. Notice 
where the folds are straight and others are V-shaped. Ex- 
periment with various types of material, learning how soft 
heavy cloth hangs in contrast to stiff, shiny material. Try 
various arrangements of light objects against dark drapery 
and reverse combinations. 


Compositional Notes 


Various compositions of the still-life subject should 
always precede the actual painting. They can be made with 
charcoal applied lightly to the canvas, and can be changed 
by merely dusting the charcoal lines with a rag or a 
chamois. The disadvantage of working directly on the can- 
vas, however, is that the composition is lost when changes 
are made or a fresh one is started. Instead, you can set 
up your still life in several arrangements and make a rough 
pencil or charcoal composition of each in your sketch- 
book. They can be made smaller, but proportional to your 


canvas. Then select the arrangement you think is the 


most interesting and redraw it on the canvas. 


Still life in oils 
For an oil painting you will need the following basic 


colors: Alizarin Crimson, Cadmium Yellow Light, Grum- 
bacher Red, French Ultra-marine, Ivory Black, Light 


Red, Thalo Green, Yellow Ochre and Titanium White. 
Sketch the scene in charcoal on canvas with your easel 
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Begin shading in main dark areas and 
shadows. Apply lightly, as this will later be covered. 


Spray drawing with fixatif. 

Redraw still life lines with single oil color 
that has been cut with turpentine. 

Paint in colors thinly for shaded areas. 


Rough in the background. 

Now paint in lighter areas and 

check work against subject’s hues. Complete 
painting by gradual buildup of light 

areas, using heavier color. Work to improve 
textural quality. Finally, where 

desired, add details. 


about four feet from the subject. This rough drawing is 
only to place the group comfortably below the center of 
your canvas, to get the proper proportion and position of 
ach object, and to indicate in outline the highlights and 
shadows. 


‘ As we earlier mentioned, oils applied directly over char- 
ha coal smear and smudge the canvas, so when you're satis- 
oT fied with your sketch in outline, spray it with Tuffilm 
Spray, a fixative which keeps the charcoal from smudging. 


When buying supplies, choose oils with clear, even values 
and lively tones. Redraw each still life with yellow ochre, 
making needed corrections as you work. Thinned with 
turpentine, the yellow ochre will be your new guide 
line for the colors. 


As your eye becomes experienced, you'll see that apples 
aren't all red, bananas all yellow, pears all green! You'll 
find dots and splotches of many other colors on fruit. And 


continued on page 42 
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CASEIN PAINTING 


by LEONARD BROOKS 


ei OF most attractive property of casein is its textural quality. This quality differs from oil paint, watercolor, and even casein’s 
a near relative, gouache, an opaque pigment whose particles are held together by binders such as gum Senegal, or glycerin. 
rg Casein paints consist of fine powdered colors ground in an emulsion—a binder made from a milk base and emulsifying 


Z agents such as resin varnishes and waxes. It is this emulsion-binder, an oil and water mixture, that allows casein to be 
dispersed in water yet remain compatible with the mixed techniques of glazing, overpainting in oil color, and varnishing. 
i To discover textural possibilities, experiment. You will need only a tube of black and white casein, a hog-hair bristle 
brush, a sable brush, a piece of sponge and, if you happen to have one handy, a rubber roller. With these you can soon 


‘i adapted from material in: “Course in Casein Painting” by Leonard Brooks ' 
(Reinhold Publishing Corp.) 
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MATERIALS FOR CASEIN PAINTING 


Wooden palette and tin cup for oil painting technique. 

Canvas-textured papers, illustration board, stretched watercolor 
paper, semi-absorbent canvas mounted on card. 

Large wooden sketch-box with carrying strap. 

Herd rubber roller. 

Brushes: a selection of flat and pointed sables; small to large 
hog-hair bristles; a pointed “rigger.” 

Palette knife. 

Gummed tape for stretching paper. 

Ethereal varnish and casein emulsion. 

Large china platter or butcher’s tray. 

Grumbacher and Shiva Casein colors and large tube of white. 

Sketchbook. 

Razorblades and thumbtacks. 

Sponge and paint rags. 

White wax crayon. 

Black India ink. 

Charcoal sticks and pencils. 

Water jar and brush holder. 

Sketching stool. 


test for yourself the variety of easily made surfaces obtain- 
able with casein. 

One of the things you will notice is that the pigments 
dry quickly. This can be an advantage, for it permits lay- 
ers to be built up, modelled, repainted, or scraped down 
with a razor blade. Do not try to build these impasto 
effects too heavily. Casein must not be painted with a 
palette knife, nor used as thickly as you would oil paint. 
Always add a touch of water to the casein paint from the 
tube; build up thicknesses with over-paintings and scum- 
bling of brush stroke over brush stroke. If you do this, 
you can be sure that the pigment will dry safely, and will 
adhere to the paper and to subsequent layers of pigment 
without danger of later cracking. 

For your first experiment in textures squeeze a touch 
of black on a rubber roller and roll out the color on paper. 
Next, paint white casein on the roller and roll it into the 
black paint while the black paint is still wet. 

Next, try dipping a wet sponge into white casein and 
applying the white over a dry, black casein surface. For 
varied textures, use paper tissues and paint rags instead 
of a sponge. 

Try out the various brush textures and tones that can 
be made with black and white casein; some of them are 
on the facing page. Dry-brush (dragging semi-dry paint 


over underpainting) spatters of black dots, cross-hatch 
strokes made with a fine brush—all will be useful. Time 
spent now in finding out what textural surfaces are pos- 
sible will save hours of disappointing work later when you 
have more important matters of composition, color and 
picture-making to think about. 

Experiment with various painting surfaces—illustration 
board, canvas-textured papers, and semi-absorbent can- 
vases. 


Ink wash over casein 

This is a fascinating experiment to make and a technique 
you will find worth mastering. To try it, save your casein 
efforts which have gone sour or which you no longer need. 
Perhaps you have collected a number of sketches which have 
failed to satisfy you, no matter how much you rework 
them. These will be ideal for this experiment. 

Choose a sketch that has strong tone contrasts. Stretch 
it on a drawing board with tape and secure it along the 
edges with thumbtacks. Choose a section of the painting 
which has whites and high-keyed colors as well as darks. 
Use a bristle brush and waterproof India ink; brush over 
the painting, either letting the paint show through here and 
there or covering it over completely. When this dries, hold 
the painting under a running basement or garden tap (not 
the kitchen or bathroom variety) and wash away the ink. 
As you do so, you will see the ink come away in some 
places more than in others, leaving a mottled and broken 
surface. Where the casein is thickest, the ink will wash 
away more than where the casein is thinner and penetrates 
the paper. Notice how the colors suddenly become en- 
riched. 

This is the “resist ink” technique and gives you many 
chances for inventive and exciting texture making. Place 
the painting in the sun to dry after you have washed away 
the ink. Observe how some of the colors glow through the 
new dark coating. Take a razor blade and scrape, remov- 
ing more ink or casein pigment. As you do, rich and 
clean underlayers of color will come through contrasting 
with the dark tones. Sometimes your worst sketches will 
suggest new reworkings after this drastic treatment and 
you can start a painting in opaque color over this new 
ground. If the ink and color dry too flat, a thin coating of 
Ethereal varnish will refresh the surface and ready it for 
repainting. 


A section of a discarded sketch of a 
market. It was originally done in light 
pastel colors of ochre, whites and 
warm tones, as shown in the area 
marked 1. A diluted ink wash was put 
in over the area at 2, and undiluted 
waterproof India ink brushed heavily 
over the area at 3. At 4, the ink was 
put on and washed away under the 
tap. The top layers of ink were 
scraped oway with a razor blade and 
the rich light tones of casein show 
through. 
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ce This sketch was made on the spot. 
ay Here | combined transparent and 
“y opaque casein textures with ink lines 
ae and wax crayons. The high key of 
the sun and reflections was intensified 
ae by white and yellow wax crayons 
og which were rubbed into the paper be- 

| fore the washes were applied. 

$ Sandstorm Over Lake Chapale 


| Calle Quebrada 
ay An example of how 
casein and oil paints 
. may be combined. The 
final results have the rich 
ey textural quality of an oil 
painting and a lovely 


luminosity. 
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When this sketch of a 
tropical storm over a vil- 
lage, was originally 
painted, the greens and 
yellows became too raw 
and needed refining. 
Glazes were considered 
but rejected in favor of 
the resist ink technique. 
After the ink was brushed 
over, washed off, and 
scraped down, the grees 
were much improved. The 
color was unified with 
touches of opaque casein 
and a line or two of black 
ink was put in with a pen. 


Some colors seem particularly suitable for the ink coat- 
ing. By experimenting, you can plan ahead of time to use 
the resist ink technique on a picture. Reds and yellows 
come through well, and you can make sparkling lights 
and jewel-like accents come through the overlying veil of 
black and gray washes. I assure you that knowing this 
technique is well worth the trouble you may take in learn- 
ing it. 


Painting alla prima 

Like a backdrop to an old opera, the streets of Guana- 
juato entice the sketcher to put down the high-keyed 
colors and strong shadows of early morning. In the paint- 
ing on page 19 the realistic rendering of balconies, win- 
dows, and hanging lamps all contribute to the stage-like 
effect. Small and isolated figures on each side of the road 
help give the houses scale and emphasize the early morn- 
ing feeling, before the streets become cluttered with cars 
and trucks. 

The painting was done directly on mounted watercolor 
paper in one on-the-spot session. f.arge brushes were 
used and the paint was applied in the alla prima manner 
—'‘‘at one go.”” This is a good method to use for painting 
out-of-doors, where there is not much opportunity to use 
glazes, overpaintings, or combined technical devices. 
Transparent washes were not used, the opaque casein 
paint being directly applied over a careful pencil indica- 
tion. The paper itself was allowed to come through in 
places as in a watercolor rendering. 

When working from the subject out-of-doors be sure 


to mix large batches of casein color and to cover the 
paper quickly. It is wise to have plenty of water to rinse 
brushes and to prevent dirty color. Attempting a large 
full-page casein in the open is a challenge, but well worth 
the effort when it succeeds. A casein sketch, unlike a 
watercolor, can always be worked over later without spoil- 
ing its direct and fresh look. Starting a sketch outside 
will often give your work a vitality which is lacking if 
it is done in the studio from notes. 


continued on page 36 


Alla prima technique with casein. Painted with color from 
the tube and right on the spot. 
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cover artist: 


ART ADVENTURE 


MARIE WILNER’S SKILLED PAINTINGS BEGIN AS “HAPPY ACCIDENTS” 
report by MICHAEL M. ENGEL, LL.D. 


| eee Marie Wilner has three loves in her life: her husband, a noted surgeon; 
her stove, upon which constantly bubble the most delectable recipes (and which have brought 
Manhattan’s top chefs hungrily to her White Plains door) and, finally—painting. To Mrs. Wil- 
ner, every encounter with an empty canvas is a tantalizing adventure. Despite three decades of 
painting and countless awards, sales and allied honors, her approach remains simple and direct. 
Every picture begins as a deliberate accident. 

Using a wide brush, she applies several bold sweeps of dilute color. Then she steps 
back and studies the resulting design for clues to its possibilities. Must it have a meaning? 
Not necessarily. But her imagination plunges eagerly ahead and soon the abstract idea begins to 
re-emerge as something of substance and implication. Swirls of color become plunging horses, 
misty skylines, maddonnalike figures. As the idea grows, she builds the forms with rich, jeweled 
impasto. Untrammeled by either the literal or the non-objective, Wilner paintings are actually 
moods and emotions captured in pigment. The coverpiece on this issue of Design is typical of 
her technique: a fog of subdued hues with brief gems of pure color that imply the not-quite- 
seen presence of a city and its populace. It is painting charged with excitement—both to see and 
todo. 4 


Several swirls of nevtral color are 
streaked across the canvas (1) by 
Mrs. Wilner, until a balanced de- 
sign is effected. She examines it 
for a mood or implied motif, then © 
the adventure begins. Under her - 
brush, a galloping rider emerges 
(2) and soon he is being pursued 
by other shadowy shapes. Artist 
ond racers come to the finish line 
(3) and the race has been run. 
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Meditation 


af 


arie Wilner’s approach is evident in these diversified paintings which range from near-abstraction to near-literal 
which are then de- 


In all cases, they begin with splashes of pure color and progress by a studying of the accidental forms, 

veloped into meaningful designs. “Prayerful Mosaic” has monumental feel, intensified by gemlike colors. The viewer's eye 
sees a vast parade of seated, standing and kneeling figures. “Meditation” is two figures, emerging from a palette knife-applied 
Mother and Children” has the timeless serenity of a Renaissance madonna. “Whalers” is a watercolor in 


puddle of color. “ 
which the wet tones of the background form an atmosphere of stormy sky and harbor against which to trickle the white gouache 


lines of the boats. 
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JULIA KNOWLTON 


Sand Castle 


DESIGNER’S SECRETS FOR CREATING A WONDROUS 
CITADEL THAT IS MADE OF SAND AND DREAMS 


s long as the tide goes out and comes in, sand castles will be built. They are the architecture of dreamers, built 


. to last for just a few moments in time, but forever in memory. This is the story of one such castle, built by two youngsters. 
ze It is told in a memorable motion picture written, produced and directed by Jerome Hill. The poetic theme of the movie is 
al no more complex than the thoughts of the youngsters seen on the following pages. And because our readers may wish to 
b build castles of their own, we offer a step-by-step guide to the project, told in Mr. Hill’s own words. 4 
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essay by JEROME HILL 


hie snow sculpture, sand-castle building is one of those ephem- 
eral arts that, from the beginning of time, has been the nearly 
undisputed domain of children. Asked when I made my first 
castle, I have to admit that I can’t remember. What is notable, 
I suppose, is that I never outgrew building them. The instruc- 
tions which I shall now give, by this token, were probably once 
known to many of my readers and have been subsequently 
forgotten. 

The length of time it takes to build a castle is roughly ten 
hours—the period between tides. One cannot begin to build un- 
til the water retreats. The grand finale is the washing away of 
the castle by the sea. It is against the unwritten rules to side- 
step the ultimate destruction by building out of reach of the 
tide. There are good reasons for this. In the first place, sand 
of the required dampness would either lie too deep under the 
surface or would be too long a haul. Furthermore, the final 
undermining and washing away of the whole structure is an 
essential step and can even be considered the heart of the ex- 
perience. Not that a well-built castle protected from the waves 
by a stout rampart won't last in all its clear-cut beauty for 
days. The very act of pressing and cutting the sand transforms 
the tiny grains into an almost cementlike material resembling 
stale cake. No, the destructive element, alas, is neither sun nor 
wind nor water—none of the elements, in short, but birds and 
men. Sea gulls delight in perching on the ramparts, and with 
their awkward webbed feet, level the tiny houses. Dogs, for 
some unknown reason, have a certain respect for sand castles— 
but people, no! An unattended castle, discovered by a band of 
immature human beings, is an invitation to vandalism. The 
~ sensible builder, then, will stay with his creation from its incep- 
tion to its final annihilation. 


an adaptation of material appearing in the 
July, 1961 issue of HORIZON Magazine 


A fellow artist records the event 


The master architect's sister 
helps in the construction 
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The best sand is found just below the crest of the beach, on the sea side, and is of exactly the right consistency 
‘ fifteen minutes or so after the last retreating wave has left it. 

E Two or three people are not too many to help form the basic pile. Shovels, real shovels, are almost a necessity. A 
ta rough outline (preferably asymmetrical, about ten or twelve feet in diameter) having been traced, a ditch is dug outside 
t this. All the material that comes out of this ditch should be deposited in the circumscribed area. It cannot be sufficiently 
i stressed that each layer of this loose, damp stuff must be patted down firmly either with the open hand and forearm or with 
a flat paddle or stick. Treading it as if it were a grape harvest is a poor shortcut. This procedure loosens the sand and 
ay makes holes in it. The tinished basic pile should be about three feet high, and an hour or two can easily be consumed in com- 
pleting this stage. 

2 It is sometimes hard on the faithful helpers who have been digging and patting to step aside and do nothing while the 
master builder takes over and carves the castle; consequently the highest part of the mound should be completed first, 


Here’s a tin knight 
for your castle! 


There are always the 
sidewalk  superin- 
tendents 


Master builders 
must sometimes rest 
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Inevitably the tide will return 


The end 
has a noble quality 


znd then the sculptor can begin on it while the other workers finish the subsidiary knolls and outer slopes. The castle 
must be shaped from the top down and from the center out, so that the builder doesn’t get in his own way. A variety of 
tools is desirable, the most useful being a small beach pail, to mold the towers, and a good strong mason’s trowel with one 
straight edge, to cut away the walls. Various cooking utensils have special uses—a narrow spatula to remove the sand 
between buttresses, a pancake turner for roofs and leveling. A square-ended putty knife will shape a good flight of stairs. 
Pieces of driftwood of varying lengths can be used for terracing. 

I have never copied an already existing ‘castle, but with the aid of a photograph, it could undoubtedly be done. It’s 
i much more fun, to improvise. Whether one intends it or not, the very material used leads one inevitably to a style best 
3) exemplified by the great stone and mortar masterpieces of the Middle Ages, found all over Europe and the Near East— 
| 1 Mont-Saint-Michel, Carcassonne, the Italian hill towns, are good models. A broken arch will stand better than a round one; 
i wall openings cannot be indefinitely enlarged. A high escarpment will collapse if it is not supported by proper buttressing. 
From an engineering standpoint, the secrets of the Romanesque and Gothic styles are revealed very clearly to the sand 
architect. 

To begin, then, at the top of the highest mound: level and pat an area approximately one foot square. 

Fill a bucket with loose, damp sand. To solidify it from the bottom up, tap the full bucket against the ground several 


continued on page 42 
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ie article by M. HUGHES MILLER and ERICH TRAUMANN 


wo Exemplifying the superior approach to serigraphy as a 
fine art is the European team of G.C.F. Dietz and Dr. Wilhelm Berger. 

Dr. Berger, Reichminister of Education in West Germany, and 
> Mr. Dietz, a master lithographer, are presently engaged 
in creating serigraphic prints for the use of schools throughout 
cf the world. At right and below, Karl Zielkens, one of 
a Germany’s top artists, preperes a serigraph for 
the approval of Dietz. 


The Art Serigraphy 


one-of-a-kind originals return silk screen to the realm of fine art 


rt history does not record the originator of stencil printing, but the technique is thousands of years old. Now, in the 

| 20th Century, the ancient craft has been refined and translated into the area of fine art by its most original form, 

. known as Serigraphy. Serigraphy is a term coined by Carl Zigrosser, the Curator of Prints at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art, to differentiate mass-produced silk screen prints from the highly individual, one-of-a-kind prints which 

= an artist creates entirely by himself, via the silk screen process. 

: Thousands of years ago, some primitive craftsman—probably on a South Pacific island—discovered that he 

could punch holes through a banana leaf, then squeeze vegetable coloring through these openings onto bark cloth and 
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artists. 


thus decorate the fabric beneath. With refinements, the 
printing procedure remains essentially the same today. Now, 
we utilize finely meshed pieces of silk in place of the banana 
leaf, and adhere to it stencils and freehand forms of resist- 


ing substance. And, instead of using plant dyes, we sub- 


stitute oil paints or watercolors for creating the designs. 


It is quite possible to deliberately become elaborate. 
When business-minded craftsmen discovered the decorative 
possibilities inherent in screen printing, they recognized 
that this was an inexpensive means for mass-producing 
decorated materials. Screens could be made of any size and 
literally thousands of copies of a motif might be produced 
from the same stencil. Silk screen process printing became 
a major industry—not only for decorating clothing and 
furnishing accessories, but also for mass-producing rea- 
sonably excellent copies of fine art prints in many colors. 


Then came serigraphy. The serigraph returned creative 
art entirely into the hands of the artist. In simplest terms, a 
serigraph is a screen print whose entire creation is handled 
by the originator, and which cannot be exactly duplicated 
from one print making to the next. Each serigraph is thus 
an original. The artist—and he zs an artist rather than a 
craftsman—manipulates his stencils or tusche drawings by 
hand, makes a print, then overprints with each desired new 
stencil, squeezing color through the screen with a rubber 
squeegee, until the design is completed. Because he can 


‘never exactly duplicate the pressure or texture of the paint, 


the results will vary from print to print. And, deliberately, 
he may manipulate the stencils each time to produce a vary- 
ing effect. One print may be solid reds against greys, and 
the next one be overlapping images of greens against a 
brown background. He changes colors, shifts stencils— 
recreates the motif to suit his desires. 


The true serigraphist manipulates his screens for effects, 
almost never touches up the final result with handwork. 
There are exceptions, of course, for as in all forms of truly 
creative art, rules are made to be broken. In the main, 
though, a serigraph is designed upon the screen itself, rather 
than by later additions. 


The most practical technique for serigraphic print mak- 
ing is the tusche stencil method. It is based on the way that 
grease resists water soluble glue. The screen is painted with 
liquid tusche (1.e., grease) or smaller areas are drawn in 
with tusche pencils (like the familiar litho pencil). Then, 
the whole screen is given a coating of glue. The tusched-in 
portions become a stop-out medium for the glue. When this 
tusche is dissolved with kerosene or benzene, the glue which 
was put over it peels off and the screen beneath becomes 
open once more. These open areas will then print when 
paint is squeegeed over the screen. 


Using tusche pencils, the artist can draw fine and tex- 
tured lines on the screen. Using a brush and tusche liquid 
(which resembles India ink), he can paint in any manner 
he desires. Serigraphic prints can thus have the finished 
appearance of a dilute water color or a heavily impastoed 
oil painting, a pastel or a line drawing. Tusche painting and 
drawing is closely akin to lithographic art, with its near- 
infinite range of textural effects. 

A tusche stencil can be applied to the raw silk when a 
deliberately roughened edge is desired to the lines and areas 


“Coast of Marinella”, a watercolor treatment in the serigraph 
medium, by G.C.F. Dietz, one of West Germany’s outstanding 


which will print, or if this rough edging is not desired, the 
silk may first be sized. 


Tusche on unsized screens 


The tusche is applied onto the screen, using it as one 
would paint with oils or water color. If the tusche is too 
watery, it is allowed to stand near a radiator or in a warm 
room until the liquid evaporates to proper consistency. If- 
it is too thick, water is added. If you are going to paint a 
previously made sketch, this sketch is placed under the 
screen and then the screen is lowered so the artist can 
follow his guide through the silk. The motif is then 
traced onto the silk. If a mistake is made simply dis- 
solve it away with water, providing the tusche is still wet. 
(If the tusche has dried, corrections are made by dissolv- 
ing with kerosene). A cotton or rag dauber is used for cor- 
recting. Next, the screen is lifted and propped off the table 
top with wood blocks. If it is attached to a screen bed with 
hinges, it is propped up slightly so that it does-not touch the 
bed. Now glue is poured over the screen and scraped com- 
pletely over the screen with a piece of clean cardboard. The 
tusche art is covered too. The glue is allowed to dry. After 
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several minutes, the glue will be hard and the tusche may now 
be removed. It has served its purpose and is dissolved away 
by stroking both sides of the silk screen with a kerosene 
soaked rag. 

A few minutes will pass while the kerosene goes to 
work. Then the tusche dissolves and the glue on top of 
it floats off. When the tusche has vanished, the stencil is 
ready to dry. Any vagrant bits of tusche remaining are re- 
moved with the fingernail or a bit of chamois cloth. Now 
the screen is put back cn its hinges and the printing color 
selected. The tusche treated stencil can be used over and 
over again. (ii you wish to reclaim the silk for another 
design, it is washed under warm water with a sponge until 
all tusche and glue are eliminated. ) 


Tusche on sized screens 

When the print is to have a crisper, more sharply de- 
fined feeling, the screen should first be sized with ordinary 
cornstarch and water—a teaspoonful to a half-cup of water. 
This is applied directly on top of any pencil or ink trac- 
ings. The ink will not be affected and if the tracing was 
rendered in pencil, the screen is sized from the underside. 
Now the screen is allowed to dry for several minutes. The 
artist then proceeds in the same manner employed when 


working on unsized screens. The starch sizing will dissolve 
along with the tusche. 

Tusche and glue screens can be printed with enamel 
paints, and all other oil colors familiar to the artist. If one 
prefers to use poster paints (i.e., tempera) lacquer will have 
to be substituted for glue on the screen. Tempera is a water 
soluble color and lacquer is not. The lacquer is dissolved 
away with lacquer-thinner instead of water. 

There is delight in experimenting for new and unusual 
textural effects—spatter on the tusche with a toothbrush 
or drip it on; move a paper clip, the teeth of a comb or 
other objects across the liquid tusche. The variety of ef- 
fects are endless. 

While the serigraph was born in this country, its prac- 
titioners may be found throughout the world. One of the 
outstanding European serigraphers is G.C.F. Dietz, a mas- 
ter lithographer whose studio is in Bremen, Germany. Un- 
like the rather heavy-handed work of his compatriots, Dietz’ 
screen prints are excitingly versatile in approach and execu- 
tion. They are rich in color, bold in design, yet delight the 
eye with their delicate nuances. Printed, they often so close- 
ly resemble the original oils, pastels and watercolors that 
the viewer is hard put to discover the original among the 
serigraphs. 

He works with a fellow-master lithographer, Karl Ziel- 
kens. Together, they painstakingly prepare the originals of 
modern giants like Picasso for translation into the silk 
screen print. Their passion is absolute fidelity. They con- 
sider the screen print the logical choice for bringing superb 
art into the hands of the public at a reasonable cost. Dietz 
is usually first choice for the entrustment of such ventures 
when Europe’s museums authorize popularization of their 
masterpieces. And most recently, he was commissioned by 
Bremen’s internationally known art educator, Wilhelm Ber- 
ger, to undertake the preparation of high quality serigraphs 
for the use of Germany’s Federal Republic school system. 
By bringing fine art into the classroom, the team of Ber- 
ger and Dietz intends to awaken in students of every age 
and country an appreciation of the beauty of the truly 
unique form of art reproduction which is the serigraph. 4 


Above 
“Landscape With Fir Trees’, a serigraph by E. L. 
Kirchner. 


Left 

“Toreador”, by G.C.F. Dietz. These serigraphic prints 
show the versatility of the silk screen medium for 
translating art into reproductions which rival the 
originals. The printmaking process faithfully repro- 
duces techniques as varied as oils, gouache, water 
color, pastel and inks. 
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“SERIGRAPHS 


ey ry creates 
3 originals from the same 
silk screen stencils... 


eo Askew of Shreveport, Louisiana, is one of a select handful 
of master serigraphers in America. Here he demonstrates the ver- 
satility of the technique by utilizing the same stencils in varying 
ways, thus producing three entirely different originals. A valid 
serigraph is completely produced by hand technique, the artist do- 
ing everything from inception to finish without resort to me- 
chanical means. The silk screen simply acts as an aid in printing, 
but all manipulation of stencils, colors and textural materials is 
hand work. Because the color is washed from the screen after the 
print has been made, no two prints can be exactly alike. Serigraphy 
offers the artist who seeks originality an exciting vehicle for ex- 
ploration. 4 
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BIG FELLOWS IN.PAPER MACHE 


: WADDED NEWSPAPERS ADD BULK AND SPEED TO CONSTRUCTION OF FORMS 


a proj ect by JEANNE LODGE BERGSTROM uite often, animals constructed with 
or paper mache lack the monumental 
~ bulk of the subjects they are meant 
= to portray. Sculptors make the er- 
; i ror of building them up on thin pa- 


per rolls or a wire frame. This 
means unnecessary labor is in store 
because of the yards of paper strip- 
ping involved. The mere task of cir- 
cling and pasting the paper may 
consume more time than a class- 
room session affords. The solution 
to this problem is to construct the 
frame with whole sheets of news- 
paper wadded into a rough body 
shape and held with masking tape. 
The head is made with a blown up 
balloon, taped in position, and the 
limbs are newspapers rolled tightly, 
then bent into V’s and fastened over 
the animal’s spine. If the animal is a 
cow, sheep or hippo, the legs are 
heavier rolls of paper. Once this 
basic shape is achieved, the use of 
paste and paper stripping to neatly 
cover the form is considerably re- | 
duced. Two layers will usually suf- 


‘ fice. When the paper mache figure 
2 dries, decorate with tempera colors 
a) and varnish it. Add button eyes, 
eS Sheep, above, have wool made by sprinkling sawdust over the paste-wet paper mache, then yarn manes, simple props. Two ex- 
x _ adding thick poster (tempera) paint for hooves and other features. Bulky cow, below, has coat amples are shown here, each con- 


structed in less than an hour. 4 
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Using a steam iron, Esther 
Geller burns in an encaustic 


Experiments in 


EXOTIC MEDI 


by BERNARD CHAET 


O.. of the first artists to explore the possibilities of plastics 


for painting was Alfred Duca. His initial experiments in 
1945 with p.v.a. (polyvinyl acetate) emulsions (water- 
thinned) were prompted by a desire to achieve a variety 
of surface textures, which was, at best, difficult and time 
consuming in oil. He was searching, too, for a stained 


Bernard Chaet is a literary detective as well as a skilled 
artist in his own right. ‘As Chairman of the Art Department 
at the Yale School of Art and Architecture, he has ample 
opportunity to explore the techniques employed by leading 
painters, and to put them down in lucid terms for his 
students. On the following pages is an abridgement of high- 
light material from his recent book: “Artists At Work” (Webb 
Books, Inc.) which is reviewed in this issue of Design. 
Examining the experimental work of Esther Geller and Pat 
Adams (encaustic and gouache), and that of Kari Zerbe and 
Alfred Duca (polymer tempera), he offers the reader keys to 
new approaches in the painter’s idiom. 


glass luminosity and the obvious advantages of fast and 
complete drying of heavy layers of paint. Duca’s efforts 
were complicated by two major technical problems. First, 
the available p.v.a. solutions, which mixed readily with 
pigments, contained a high percentage of acid which could 
“burn” such pigments as cobalt and ultramarine, as well as 
do damage to the ground and support. The acid problem 
was solved when Duca encouraged a sympathetic industrial 
chemist at a division of Borden’s to produce a highly 
polymerized grade of p.v.a. which would be relatively acid 
free. The second problem was to make this milky-white 
bland solution dry in an absolutely clear state so that pig- 
ments were not grayed or stained. He experimented with 
the addition of various commercial plasticizers which would 
make the film continuously transparent. He eventually 
selected the desired plasticizer from the many that were 
available, and determined the correct proportion of plasti- 
cizer to synthetic resin. You may obtain this formula, 
Polymer Tempera, from Polymer Tempera, Inc., 17 Haw- 
kins St., Somerville, Mass. It has greater clarity than con- 
ventional p.v.a 

P.v.a. polymer may be mixed directly with dry pigments 
on the palette (glass) immediately before application. It is 
not necessary to grind the pigments thoroughly with the 
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medium as in oil for the medium’s strong glue action com- 
pletely encases the color. Some painters prefer to grind 
pigments with water into a paste and store them in sealed 
jars until ready for use. However, mixtures of color and 
p.v.a cannot be stored because of the quick hardening 
qualities of the medium. 

All water soluble tube colors such as casein, gouache, or 
water colors are compatible with the medium and may 
be used directly with the medium or added to the dry 
pigments and medium mix. Colors are mixed on the 
palette in roughly one-third pigment to two-thirds medium ; 
roughly because each pigment inherently requires a dif- 
ferent proportion of binder. Fluffy pigments, such as ali- 
zarin or Hansa yellow which are difficult to “wet,” require 
more medium. A few drops of denatured alcohol added 
to the mix is an aid in controlling difficult pigments. 

To test the picture for flaking caused by insufficient 
medium, scratch gently with a palette knife or touch with 
a damp cloth—the painting should not wipe or scratch off. 
_Web-like cracks are also a sign that insufficient medium 
has been employed. But Duca notes that most painters 
who employ p.v.a. tend to use too much medium. “They 


PARADISE SCREEN an encaustic painting 
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do not realize,” he stresses, “that the medium can be 
thinned out almost 50% with water and still retain satis- 
factory adhesion.” 


The milkiness of the medium which appears to discolor 
the pigments when they are mixed together on the palette 
disappears on drying. But in cold weather a clouded film 
may appear on the surface. A gentle heating with a heat 
lamp or holding the picture over a radiator will dissolve 
the whiteness. Extreme cold will destroy the liquid medium 
itself—it must be kept from freezing—and metal, tin, or 
galvanized containers must be avoided because they will 
discolor it. 


Depending on the amount of polymer medium that is 
mixed with the colors, the surface will be glossy or mat. 
The less one thins with water, the shinier the surface. 
Duca’s paintings normally possess a rich shiny surface 
built up of luminous glazes. He further intensifies the 
shine by varnishing with denatured alcohol; one must 
varnish quickly in order not to disturb the film. 


By contrast, Karl Zerbe’s paintings in the same medium 
are painted directly with flat opaque mixtures. He extends 


by Esther Geller 
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Two polymer tempera Paintings 


THE RED CLOWN by Karl Zerbe 
is in the Allan Sirotto Collection 
(29'°'x39"") 


THE CAROB TREE by Alfred Duca 
(36''x55"") 


the paint with inert ingredients, such as powdered clay, 
to form thick buttery pastes; the addition of such materials 
causes little loss of color brilliance. Ultimately, the surfaces 
of Zerbe’s paintings come to resemble fresco. The p.v.a. 
medium, then, can be used in a water-thin solution or it 
can be used to build up considerable thicknesses without 
danger. Layers of paint can be applied over old layers 
without danger for they all fuse into one mass. 

According to Duca, the emulsion has not yellowed, 
darkened, or cracked during extensive tests, but it is per- 
haps too brittle a medium (due again to the strong glue 
action) to apply to canvas without very special care. Panels 
of untempered Masonite make a safe support. However, 
canvas or muslin may be glued to the board. A ground 
solution of one part medium to two parts water may be 
brushed on the Masonite before dampened canvas is 
stretched over it. Another coat of solution is then applied. 
Heavy paper or cardboard may be employed as a support 
for medium extensively diluted with water. (P.v.a. makes 
a water color water-proof. ) 

Varnishing is not necessary, but varnishing with alcohol, 
as mentioned, will shine the surface. A wax paste (bees- 
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wax dissolved in warm turpentine) may be applied to give 
a consistent finish if shiny spots appear due to many 
variations of the water to resin proportion (the proportion 
of medium to water should be kept constant to prevent 
this from occurring ). 

In using p.v.a. special care must be taken of brushes; 
otherwise the medium is particularly destructive. They 
should be wet with water before painting and cleaned with 
soap and water afterward, and it is advisable to keep them 
immersed in water if the painting procedure is interrupted. 
Nylon brushes which can be purchased at house-paint out- 
lets are recommended both for p.v.a. and Rhoplex; they 
seem to withstand the plastics better than average artists’ 
brushes. 

To sum up, polyvinyl acetate tempera emulsion lends 
itself to many different handling possibilities. It resembles 
natural emulsion temperas such as distemper and egg in 
that the colors dry out lighter than they appear in the 
wet state, and the painter must learn to visualize the final 
effect. But the possibilities of building heavy impastos, 
plus the possibilities of infinite glazing coupled with fast 
drying and the complete fusing of each coat onto the last, 
give this new medium potentialities that cannot be found 
in any other material. 


GOUACHE 


Large paintings, it seems, are the rule today. But 
“physically large” does not necessarily mean “visually 
large.”” For example, a photograph of a painting or a re- 
production in a magazine usually does not indicate the size 
of the original. And reproductions of large paintings often 
appear visually small. But the opposite is true of Pat 
Adams’ small gouaches—in reproduction they appear visu- 
ally large. Her paintings create sustained yet expanding 
images despite the lack of obvious devices to establish 
gravity. This effect is achieved through a reciprocal action 
of shapes which alternately create tension and rest in a uni- 
fied context. Her paintings are not merely a sum of equally 
weighted mosaic-like areas; instead the shapes seem dan- 
gerously perched and grouped in constantly surprising re- 
lationships. “Reading” her work one becomes ‘aware of a 
constant movement, a change of focus, which is forced 
on the viewer. 

A water-base medium, water color in particular, is usually 
associated with direct painting wherein the initial per- 
formance is also the final effect. Yet Pat Adams’ work 
is often slowly and deliberately developed. 

The seemingly involved technique she now employs— 
which makes instant changes possible and which is elastic 
enough to allow for countless variations of development— 
was evolved because she “felt the need to be critical of 
the moment.” 

Miss Adams uses a smooth-surfaced paper, rather than 
a textured one for two reasons; a textured paper competes 
with the combination of transparent and opaque effects 
the artist creates; secondly, a rough surface would prevent 
burnishing with a lintless cloth or a razor-like knife. 
‘“Burnishing periodically during the various stages brings 
out the color, unifies the surface, and produces a burr upon 
which further paint layers can attach themselves.” 

Pat Adams’ paintings, for the most part, are developed 
in a series of alternating transparent and opaque layers. 
Working loosely with transparent washes of watercolor or 
ink, she begins a number of paintings simultaneously. From 
this catalogue of rough ideas which these “starts” repre- 
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sent, she selects about one out of ten for further develop- 
ment. After the sketch is selected it may be thoroughly 
glazed with ink or watercolor and subsequently washed off 
and blotted. For the artist, these processes—washing out, 
staining, blotting—not only stimulate her vision but pro- 
duce spatial decisions. 

The artist may employ sticks, sponges, and rags as well 
as brushes at the beginning and during the various stages: 
‘“Non-art instruments produce surprising and inspiring 
visual effects.” A painting evolves as opaque colors are 
added with casein and tempera. The opaqued areas may 
be glazed again with watercolor and ink—and perhaps 
even washed out, blotted, and burnished. But a completed 
work never displays this overworking ; the various processes 
operate in the service of visual development rather than 
technical virtuosity. 

The materials employed are Winsor-Newton watercolors, 
Higgins and Pelikan colored inks, Shiva Nu-tempera, Le 
Franc gouache, and various makes of casein. Pro-White 
(Steig Products) is preferred to other whites because of 
its strong adhesive quality. It is employed “almost as a 
medium to resolve the incompatibility that sometimes occurs 
among the various water-soluble products such as ink and 
watercolor.” Further, she finds that this white covers with- 
out becoming chalky—for chalkiness is a quality the artist 
prefers to avoid because it interferes with her desired 
imagery. 

Pat Adams’ concern with the constant interplay of shapes 
and interspace demanded the invention of a technique suited 
to constant change. Her very personal gouache technique, 
with its possibilities of change, with juxtaposition of opaque 
and transparent layers resulting from glazing, washing out, 
blotting and burnishing, offers the artist unlimited freedom 
in her search for an ever-expanding vision. 


ENCAUSTIC 


Wax painting, practiced many years ago by the Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, and Romans, is sometimes called encaustic 
—a word that literally means “burned in” and therefore 
implies the use of heat. As practiced today, the process 
involves the heating and mixing together of dry pigment 
and wax, with a portable heating instrument being em- 
ployed to burn in the mixture. It may be asked why this 
technique has been revived in the modern period and 
adopted to contemporary modes of expression. Possibly, 
it is because of the special optical qualities with which the 
wax is endowed: its translucence and its brilliance. Such 
at least are the features which have attracted Esther Geller, 
who after studying with Karl Zerbe, the painter largely 
responsible for reviving encaustic, has been experimenting 
since 1940 with encaustic medium. In the course of her 
work, she has developed a number of methods which are 
of general interest to painters. 

Miss Geller employs a two-burner electric plate with 
rheostat heat control. The palette is an ungalvanized steel 
box (it should be noted that galvanized steel discolors pig- 
ment). This box, which has large holes cut out over the 
heating units, is placed on top of the electric stove. Circu- 
lating air keeps the heat even. The wax is heated on the 
palette, mixed with dry pigment, and applied to board or 
canvas, where it dries immediately. The “burning in” can 
be done during the process of painting or at its conclusion. 
The preferred instrument is a tungsten unit plugged into 
an asbestos-covered handle. Miss Geller prefers this instru- 
ment to a heat lamp or blow torch; it is light in weight 
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and gives enough heat to fuse the pigment-and-wax-mixture 
thoroughly, so as to insure adhesion and hardening of the 
surface. 

Now let us proceed to the preparation of the wax 
medium. Experimentation and research led Miss Geller 
to choose beeswax, which she found to be the most trans- 
parent of the waxes. She prefers bleached or white bees- 
wax to the yellow virgin beeswax, for the yellow wax 
discolors the blues. She also discovered that virgin wax 
contains pollen, which may affect anyone with a slight 
allergy. Therefore, although virgin wax, with its honey 
fragrance, is pleasant to work with, Miss Geller considers 
bleached wax distinctly more practical. She recommends 
the purchase of the material stamped “pure beeswax,” avail- 
able at most art shops or drugstores. 


QUELLE HEURE EST-IL? 
@ govache by Pat Adams 
M. J. Stewart Coll. 


The bleached wax is added to dammar crystals which 
have been melted in a can on the stove palette. Miss Geller’s 
formula is one part dammar crystals to two parts wax, and 
since she uses a rigid support (gesso on Masonite), no oil 
need be added. However, she advises an addition of 10% 
linseed oil to this mixture if one should need a more 
pliable medium to paint on canvas. The medium is cut into 
cakes when cool. 


When one is ready to paint, a cake is remelted and dry 
pigment added. The new mixture is now ready to be 
applied to the support with palette knives or brushes. It 
should be noted that prolonged contact with the hot plate 
will scorch a bristle brush, which therefore must be used 
with care. For glazing, sable brushes are recommended. 
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It is true that turpentine can be used to thin the glaze 
mixture, but Miss Geller prefers to dispense with it. (Of 
course, she uses turpentine to clean her brushes.) “Burning 
in” completes the process. 

Miss Geller’s answers to specific questions filled in a 
number of details. When asked if a certain proportion of 
wax and dammar to pigment is required to insure perma- 
nency, she replied that “any proportion is feasible so long 
as it holds on to the support.” Miss Geller further informed 
me that she has not encountered any fading or cracking 
of surface in her long experience. But the proportion of 
wax and dammar to pigment, she explained, does influence 
the surface; a lot of pigment and little medium produce a 
mat surface, whereas a greater proportion of wax makes 
it possible to polish the painting at the end. Moreover, a 
great deal of dammar makes for a glossier surface. She 
pointed out that through his formula the painter can dictate 
the kind of surface he desires. Even thickening agents 
such as powdered clay and lithopone can be used to height- 
en the impasto. Or if a polished-golf effect is desired, Miss 
Geller recommends placing gold leaf on the gesso in the 
traditional glue and clay-bole method; a high gloss can 
thereby be achieved through burnishing. On the other hand, 
one can produce a dull gold by applying Polymer Tempera 
to the chosen area and applying leaf while the Polymer is 
wet. In general, leaf is applied first to whatever areas the 
painter desires. 

Does the use of heating apparatus make for size limita- 
tion? “I myself find it possible to work in any size,” Miss 
Geller replied. “The principal limitation is adjusting to a 
different tempo of painting. Encaustic has a tempo of its 
own.” By this she means that although the hot wax dries 
immediately on touching the canvas, the pausing to “burn 
in’’ sections of the painting does interrupt normal oil-paint- 
ing working methods. Wax does not blend; blending of 
edges, when desired, is achieved in the fusing process. A 
great deal of heating softens boundaries, causing them to 
melt—hiurring the hard edge. The burning-in process, 
therefore, is not just a mechanical procedure, but rather 
part of the actual painting process. 


The encaustic method thus requires not only special ° 


equipment, but a period of apprenticeship. Yet, if one 


-admires the color brilliancy and the translucent quality of 


wax, the immediate drying and the challenge of an adjusted 
tempo, the time invested will not seem a major obstacle. 4 


TECHNIQUES IN CASEIN PAINTING: 


continued from page 19 
Casein and oil paints 


A useful variation of the standard casein technique is 
using casein as an underpainting for oil paint. With this 
method you can underpaint a surface with drawings and 
textures and, unlike an oil painting, it will dry in a few 
hours and be ready for overpainting. Some oil painters 
use an underpainting white, made of one-half casein white 
and the other half made of a special quick-drying oil 
white. However, with a casein underpainting, the picture 


‘ean be planned and carried out in full color, and detailed 


passages can be drawn in with fine lines that show through 
the final varnishing. Casein gives you the advantage of 
reworking, scraping down textures, and glazing, before the 
painting is finished in regular oil paints from the tube. 
Working in this way you also avoid the quick-drying oils 
that can shorten the life of the painting. 
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The painting shown on page 18 (bottom) was made on 
a large semi-absorbent canvas that had been glued to a 
Masonite panel. The drawing of the subject was carefully 
laid in with thin casein, using only a neutral mixture of 
blue and brown. With particular emphasis on the light and 
dark tonal arrangement, the wall textures, the cobbled 
road and the sky areas were gradually built up with casein 
of the consistency of cream. The details of wires, trees, 
and so on were painted in with a small sable at this point, 
since it is much easier to manipulate detailed touches 
with casein and water than with wet oil paint into wet 
oil paint. 

When the picture was completely covered with casein 
touches, several more colors were added to the palette and 
used as washes and glazes over the casein. 

Before oil paint was put on, Ethereal varnish was used 
to isolate the casein underpainting, and the varnished 
picture was left overnight to dry. A full range of oil 
colors was then used to paint over the casein, using thin 
glazes and thick touches of pigment where more texture 
was required. After a number of days of oil painting, 
the picture was finally retouched lightly with a damar 
varnish. When this was done the picture looked like a 
finished oil painting and was framed without glass. 


COMBINED TECHNIQUES: 


Ink and wax crayon 


Using a rough off-white card, I often sketch on the spot 
and finish in the studio. Charcoal, wax crayon and trans- 
parent color are used to put down the composition, and 
to indicate tone and texture. The drawing is carried out 
quite carefully and used as a base for the painting which 
will be built up later. If time is limited or the subject 
is in an awkward place for painting, I have found that 
doing the preparatory sketch on the spot is an excellent 
solution. Once the picture is roughed in, it may be de- 
veloped and finished in comfort in the studio. 

The use of white or yellow wax crayon helps to break 
up surfaces which need dense texture. The wax rejects 
transparent washes and enlivens the surface. Later, when 
the surface is painted over with casein, the wax can be 
scraped away or left as it is. 

In the studio I build up bold areas with thicker casein, 
glazes, and overpaintings. At the very last, lines made 
with India ink can be used to bring out small details, but 
only in places were the paint is thin. On thick impasto 
of pigment, the ink will crack and chip off; on thin color 
it will hold and may be securely sealed by varnish or 
protected by glass like a watercolor. 

Unlike watercolor, which strives for freshness and un- 
sullied washes, casein seems to thrive on reworking. Do 
not be afraid of overworking a casein painting. It can 
always be loosened-up with a few strong free strokes if it 
becomes too fussy and tight. Generally, overpainting and 
scraping through will enrich the surface and give it the 
broken textures that are unlike those achieved in any other 
medium. a 


“Creative Crafts for Everyone” 


contains the best projects from DESIGN | 
. . . expanded into deluxe book form... 
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Ithough not one in a hundred thousand viewers could ‘name it, the 
painting seen above is probably the most widely reproduced piece of 
art in existence. Its proper name is the Kreutzer Sonata and it has 
been reproduced nearly four hundred million times! The young lady 
bestowing her impassioned buss on the rather startled violinist has 
been doing just that since 1901. It wasn’t until early 1941, however, 
that her amorous undertaking became a public spectacle, when she 
first appeared in an advertisement for Tabu perfume. Since then, 
the piece of art has been reproduced again and again, in almost every 


important consumer publication on the newsstands. French artist, 
continued on page 42 
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Now he can 


ecape 


Medical science has scored 
against a major childhood 
menace. Rheumatic fever and 
rheumatic heart disease now 
can be prevented through 
prompt treatment of “strep” 
infections. 


TO SAFEGUARD 
YOUR CHILD — 


if he has a bad sore throat, cal! 
your physician — especially if 
there is a high fever, swollen 
neck glands, difficulty in swal- 
lowing, nausea or vomiting. 


For medical advice, 
see your doctor. 


For more information, 
ask your Heart Association. 


For greater advances 
against heart disease, 


GIVE 


to your 


HEART FUND 


SCULPTURE WITH GAUZE 


Surgical bandages replace clay and paper mache 


SS onervenec new in lightweight sculpture materials is a high-strength 
_ surgical gauze which has been adapted for artistic purposes. Called Pariscraft, 
it is the familiar gauze bandage with a special thin coating of plaster of Paris 
added. The gauze is dipped in water, and then may be molded about any 
desired object to create a mold. It dries rapidly to rocklike hardness, may 
then be sanded, filed, drilled and painted (with either oils or water colors. ) 
For sculptured heads or figures, the application of a coating of bronze. varnish 
creates a metallic lustre. Some suggested uses for Pariscraft: puppets (made 
by applying over balloons and jars) ; stage props (make molds of desired ob- 
jects) ; textural application in collages and abstract paintings; relief maps. 
It may also be applied over chicken wire armatures for portrait and form 
sculptures, in the paper mache technique. The material was recently tested 
in the annual art education workshop at Rutgers University and is said to be 
an extremely pliable, easy to use medium. It is recommended for students at 
the Junior high school level and upwards. For full information write: J. L. 
Hammett Co., Union, N.J. or Cambridge, Mass. & 


Pariscraft bull is given bronze paint finish to simulate metal casting. 
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RENOIR: 


The Washerwoman 


SCULPTURE PAINTERS 


modern masters turn their brushes aside to work in clay 


IVE of the eight sculptors represented on the following pages made their immortal marks as painters, and the remaining 
three have pursued brushwork often during their careers. Thus, this exciting collection of 19th and 20th century sculpture 
demonstrates the inherent versatility of the imaginative artist. Clay and stone supplant paint, proving no barrier to talented 
hands. Many readers may be surprised to see Picasso divorced from his abstraction, Degas without his ballerinas and Renoir 


building monumental form without lush color. All these fine examples of sculpture from today and recent yesterday are 
from the collection of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 4 


PLATES COURTEY PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART BULLETIN 
Photography, A. J. Wyatt 
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MODIGLIANI 


Prometheus Strangling the Vulture 


LIPCHITZ 


MAILLOL 


Spinning 


EAKINS 
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Man With a Lamb 


PICASSO 


The Happy Mother 


GROSS 
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STILL LIFE: 


continued from page 15 


you must paint them in—one by one—as you recognize 
the colors, starting with the darkest shades on every area 
of the: canvas. 

Leave light areas untouched at first. Variations are 
mixed on your palette, not on the canvas, and oil colors 
are not superimposed on each other. Blending the edges 
of one color into another is easy . . . after all the proper 
colors are clearly set down. 

Mix and paint the colors you see in the shadow areas 
_. . bold masses at first, without detail. Work middle-tones 
and light areas in the same way, maintaining a sharp con- 
trast between all three basic areas of lighting. Paint in the 
background as vou go along. 

A tip for beginners: work over the entire canvas all the 
time, not meticulously completing one object before mov- 
ing along to the next. 


Remember that the color of the lighting itself, the object 
and anything reflected from its surroundings may change 
highlight tones. Pink highlights a golden orange . . . pale 
blue may shine delicately from the hard skin of a green 
pear. 

When your entire canvas is covered, check the values of 
your color. You may wish to lighten or darken some areas. 
Textural quality can be stroked into the fabrics painted. 
And your oil painting still life is done! 


Still life in water color 


When working with water color, mount a sheet of rough- 
textured paper on your easel about four feet from the sub- 
ject and do your preliminary sketch in artists’ pencil, mark- 
ing contours and highlights as in oil painting. 


Start with a wash of clear water over the section of the 
paper to be colored. Leave the highlighted areas dry, or 
color will flow into them. Apply all colors in a flat wash, 
painting shadows last. 


Remember to wet each area before painting and use a 
dry brush to control and pick up running color. Indicate 
the rough surfaces by small shadows and highlights and 
complete your painting by adding the sharp dark accents 
that appear in the crevices and stems of the fruit. 

Every hour you spend doing still-lifes will teach a valu- 
able lesson. Your powers of observation, scope of imagi- 
nation and manual discipline continue to grow as you de- 
velop a talent to give you pleasure for many years to come. 


HISTORY’S LONGEST KISS: 
continued from page 37 


Rene Prinet—himself about as anonymous as a middling 
brush wielder can get—never did another painting of any 
significance. Where did the name Kreutzer Sonata come 
from? Possibly from a Beethoven composition, or from Leo 
Tolstoi’s novel of the same name, in which a jealous hus- 
band murders a faithless wife. It remained for a copy writer 
at the Dana Perfume Company to bring immortality to the 
romantic duo, by creating an affinity between the lush art 
and the implied powers of Tabu perfume. The ad, now near- 
ing its four thousandth issuance in national publications, has 
been the butt of countless jokes and cartoons, but Dana’s 
people shrug and hire armored trucks to take their profits 
to the bank. Thus, the Kreutzer Sonata offers living proof 
that mediocre art can become immortal in the hands of a 
skilled press agent. 4 
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SAND CASTLE: 
continued from page 25 


times. If the level of sand in the bucket drops, fill in with 
new loose sand and continue tapping. 

Turn it upside down on the truncated summit of the 
pile. 

Before removing the bucket, pat out any cracks that 
have been caused by the upside-down-cake operation. 

When the pail is slipped vertically up and off, the carv- 
ing can begin. At this intial point one can afford to be very 
bold. Lofty tapering spires are not out of the question, but 
the square English cathedral-type beifry is, of course, safer. 
When the large centra!] structures are finished, there is a 
special charm in surrounding them with smaller houses to 
give them scale and then adding outer walls with ramps and 
towers. The lowest slopes can be finished off with terracing 
on which seaweed fragments, planted in rows, will suggest 
orchards. 

In anticipation of the final moment of destruction, it’s a 
good idea to hollow out a deep channel which will introduce 
the first wave that arrives directly to the back of the castle 
and even around it. This river, or moat, can be crossed by 
bridges, and this is where engineering problems are most 
directly met. Reinforcement for long spans can be made with 
embedded sticks or seaweed, but the more simple, well-de- 
signed, single-arched bridge with a slightly crowned top is 
better. 

When we were kids, we turned the final phase, the 
demolition, into a game. Each builder indicated the tower 
or house that he thought would last the longest. As his 
particular construction collapsed, he dropped a coin into a 
hat. The last man won the kitty. 

The crowds, so familiar in our cities, who gather to 
watch the activities of a building site—and even more, those 
who wouldn’t miss a fire—are the same who stand trans- 
fixed in front of the sand-castle a-building. For the creator, 
the rather indefinable pleasure derived is not unconnected 
with the fact that such a permanent-looking structure on so 
ambitious a scale can be made in so short a time, and dis- 
appears so dramatically and so completely. 4 


Roller and Tempera Art 


Husband and Wife Team Have No Need for Brushes 


Although the brush has, for many years, been an ever- 
present tool in the hands of Mel and Elsie Meyer, this 
enterprising duo of commercial artists often forsake it for 
the more challenging rubber roller. They fashion their own 
brayers, cutting down the width of the rubber surface to 
various measurements and literally roll on their handsome 
paintings. Tempera paint is their medium, used right from 
the jar. It is poured into cake tins and the roller then im- 
mersed. A few rolls across a glass pane or newspapers 
spreads the color on evenly, and then the brayer is rolled 
onto the water color paper. 4 


The Meyers painstakingly 
make individual rollers to 
suit each special effect de- 
sired. When rubber will not 
achieve the need, they oc- 
casionally use lambs wool 
covered wheels. At right, a 
typical result. 
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LEAVES MEL MEYER 


AUTUM 


Landscape Art Made with Rollers 


"ih Mel Meyer of Westlake, Ohio, and his wife Elsie, are free lance commercial artists with an extensive fine arts training 
: background. Utilizing rubber rollers of varying sizes and Prang tempera colors, they produce richly textured landscapes 
like the example seen above. 
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Sandusky, Ohio @ New York 
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